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FOREIGN OFFICE, S.W. 1. 
24th August, 1935. 


This is an entirely personal note which I shall 
be grateful if you will regard as strictly confidential. 
Somewhere about the end of .July, Dr. Fuszek called to 
see me and we had a long, frank conversation in regard 
to Liberian matters. He had evidently been asked by 
Barclay and Co. to get into contact with this Office and 
to press the question of recognition. When Fuszek 
called Vhittall'8 letter, referred to in my accompanying 
semi-official communication, had of course not been 
received and I had no inkling that Barclay might have it 
in mind to take forceful action against the tribesmen. 
Nevertheless, I emphasised to Fuszek the importance of 
the humanitarian interest taken in this country in the 
Krus and,in making it clear to him that therecould be 
no question of recognition until we were satisfied that 
these natives would be left alone by the Monrovians, 
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I urged him to the heat of my ability, on his return 
to Monrovia, to use all his influence in persuading the 
administration to let bygones be bygones and negotiate 
an amicable settlement. 

Puszek had a good deal to say about the atrocities 
committed by the Krus on the agents of the Liberian 
Government. He maintained, however, that there had 
been no instance for the last two years. I took him 
up on this point and said that if this was so it was 
high time that President Barclay and his advisers who, 
according to our information, were really doing good 
work, should take a broad view of the Kru problem and 
not continue to harbour dreams of vengeance. Puszek 
said that it was necessary for the Monrovians, if they 
were to have any peace with these turbulent tribes, to 
exert their authority. To this I replied that in our 
administration of backward countries we had frequently 
been presented with a similar problem. If we could 
afford to be merciful and magnanimous, given our 
tremendous responsibilities, then President Barclay 
could afford to follow our lead. 
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Whether I succeeded in Influencing Puszek or not 
I have no idea, but you may agree that when you get back 
to Monrovia it night be useful to have a talk with him, 
for I think it is quite possible that you may find him 
of assistance. 

Puszek asked me to let him have a purely personal 
note in confirmation of what I had said to him. I 
accordingly wrote to him privately frcm my own house 
and sent the letter to his London hotel before his 
departure. 

In view of the rapidly increasing volume of work 
on the Abyssinian question, a special Department is to 
be formed at the end of this month to deal only with 
the Italo-Ethlopian dispute and connected matters. 

I shall, therefore, be leaving the Egyptian Department 
in a week or two and it seems probable that as from the 
beginning of September Liberia will pass out of my ken. 
If, however, I can ever be of any assistance, please 
do not hesitate to write to me personally, for naturally 
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